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articles which Russia now seized the opportunity, by her sole and
individual action, to denounce. The step, if not actually suggested
was certainly approved beforehand by Bismarck, Nor was it really
unexpected. Russia had long chafed under the restrictions, and it
was reasonably certain that she would take the first chance of
escaping from them. Gortschakoff cynically referred to the " in-
fringements to which most European transactions have been latterly
exposed, and in the face of which it would be difficult to maintain
that the written law . . . retains the moral validity which it may
have possessed at other times ". In plain English, the Czar saw no
reason why he should observe treaties when other people broke them.
It ought not to escape notice that both for Russia and Great
Britain the question of naval power in the Black Sea had acquired a
new significance by the recent (1869) opening of the canal across the
Isthmus of Suez, Even yet, perhaps, the world has hardly realized
the profound influence that event is destined to exercise upon Welt
polittk. It certainly was not realized in 1870. Virtually, however,
there were but two courses open to Great Britain : to acquiesce in
the bold and cynical action of the Czar, or, without allies, to fight
him. To declare war upon Russia, at this juncture, would be to
provoke the Armageddon which England was using all her endeavours
to avert. And was the game worth the candle ? Lord Derby said
that " he would fight for the neutrality of Egypt, but not for the
neutrality of the Black Sea ",1 And he expressed the best opinion
on the subject. In face of it, Lord Granville had no option but to
get out of a disagreeable business with as little loss of prestige as
possible. Bismarck was induced to invite the Great Powers to a
conference to discuss the questions raised by Prince Gortschakoff's
circular. Great Britain assented on condition that the conference
met not at St. Petersburg but in London, and that it should not
assume " any portion of the Treaty to have been abrogated by the
discretion of a single Power ". This may be regarded as solemn
farce ; the conclusion was foregone ; but it was making the best of
a bad job. The conference met in London in December, and Lord
Granville got all the satisfaction he could out of a solemn protocol,
declaring it to be " an essential principle of the law of nations that
no Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty , . .
unless with the consent of the contracting Powers by means of an
amicable arrangement ". For the rest, Russia got what she wanted :
the modification of the Treaty of Pans was duly recorded in the
Treaty of London (March 13th, 1871 ).2
That English prestige suffered from the tearing up of the Treaty The
of Pans can hardly be denied.   But a still more difficult question
tion
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